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obeisance from their ancestors5.1 Yet even of that time John
Aubrey writes that 'the nobility and gentry were, in that soft
peace, damnable prowd and insolent'.2 Sir Ralph Verney, in
many ways one of the kindest and worthiest of men, and a just
and liberal landlord, was nevertheless anxious that his eldest
son should keep only the company of his social equals or betters.
'Truly I had rather he should spend five pounds in good noble
company then five pence among the meane & ordinary sort
of people.3' It is difficult to believe that the mean and ordinary-
sort of people did not resent before 1640 the position of in-
feriority assigned to them in the category of social values. And
probably one reason why the yeomanry and gentry usually
fought on opposite sides in the civil war was this class dis-
tinction.
Just as it would be possible to divide the squirearchy roughly
into the affluent and the fairly well off, so the cultured and
educated among them might be distinguished from the
boorish and ignorant. At the one extreme would be those
who sought to educate themselves in all possible ways. The
ideal then entertained of the complete gentleman was: to
have many accomplishments rather than to be an expert
in one, to be equally versed in the arts of war and of peace,
to enjoy sports, to be skilled in music, to know literature,
to speak several languages, to be a courtier but withal civil to
all classes of men, to have been to Oxford or Cambridge, and
to have travelled.4 Relatively few of the gentry attained this
standard and not many approached it. The majority, in all
likelihood, deserved the strictures contemporaries passed on
them. Thus Samuel Butler in his book of Characters devotes
one to 'The Bumpkin or Country Squire'. There the squire is
derided for his homely education, for his uncouth speech and
rough manner of living, for his fondness for holding forth in an
alehouse where his chief topics are his horses and his principal
entertainment drinking himself and his auditors drunk with
strong beer, and so on.5 In addition the ignorance of the
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